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1 KNOW NOT | of the sun convert into tiny lenses that cause them 

, to crack and let the life-giving blood ooze away, thus 
destroying the blade, while if long continued the 
same effect is produced on the stem, resulting in a 
black rust that either destroys the wheat or makes 
an imperfect grain. Hence environment is an es- 
sie sential to growth, and proper environment to right 
Therefore we need to pray and wa development. 





I KNOW not by what methods rare 





But this | know—God answers prayer 







I know not when he sends the word 


Phat tells us fervent prayer is heard 





I know it cometh soon o 






It is interesting to note that life and activity go 
together. The active principle in the plant adds 
cell to cell in forming its roots, stems, aud leaves, and 


’ 
I leave my prayers with Him alone is limited in its growth by virtue of certain 
Whose will is wiser than my own 


I know not if the blessing sought 


Will come in just th lise | thought 


eu 







laws 
inherent in the germ. It may be improved or de- 


teriorated as its surroundings are favorable or other- 
wise, but it cannot be changed into something else. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journai The gradual evolution of the different parts through 

PLANT LIFE AND HUMAN LIFE, the active agency of the life germ contained in the 
A sEED, it may be a grain of wheat, is placed in | Plant, results in perfecting seeds having life in them, 
the ground where it absorbs moisture and sprouts, if unless some obstruction be in the way. But 
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let the 
of any 
kind prey upon the plant during its period of growth, 
grow. Science teaches that this germ is surrounded | and the design of nature in creating it will be defeated. 
by a pabulum in which is stored the food necessary | The plant is rendered barren and unfruitfal. 

to its growth. Thus supplied and nourished, the Is it not so with man? Placedin the uncongenial 
little germ pushes itself through its covering of earth | Arctic region, where the food to nourish growth is 
in order to reach the air and light, stimulated by | bard to obtain and requires an undue amount 
the one and finding in the other the carbon it needs | Of labor to procure it, the man becomes dwarfed and 
to form its frame work. But while the branches above | Poorly developed. Located in the torrid zone, where 
ground are growing we find the rootlets below are food is procured with little labor, the man grows in 
busy elaborating the sap in which its future food is | 5!2®, but his physical and mental powers are weak, 
contained. Thus the earth, which is immovable, and | because the organs he should use in procuring things 
the air, which is ever in motion, are alike required | Necessary to existence are poorly developed for 
to nourish growth. The soil must farnish the ele- | the want of exercise. Let his environments be 
ments of plant life, and the atmosphere contain the | those of the temperate zone, where food is easily ob- 
carbon the leaves are absorbing to be used in build- | tained by moderate exertion, and his development 
ing up the body of the plant. Thusenvironment has | Physically, mentally, and morally becomes c»mplete 


heat be present. But there must be a germ of life environments be uncongenial or an enemy 
there, or neither the moisture nor heat can make it 














much to do in promoting growth. unless some of the obstructions growing out of our 
But with the elements of plant life in the soil, modern civilization intervene. 
with free access to air, and aided by light, heat, and Thus the animal, on which the mental is depend- 


moisture, there is yet no assurance that a perfect ent, is developed step by step from the embryo to the 
plant will be matured. There are conditions sur- | full grown man, being more or less perfect as the 
rounding the process. The soil must be pulverized surroundings are favorable or otherwise. 

by frost or the plow, or the rootlets will not pene- But we find that, in addition to the laws govern- 
trate it freely. Rains or dews must occur often or the | ing plant life, man has a liberty the plant does not 
required moisture will not be furnished. Heat and | possess. Heis endowed with a will and can change 
light must be present or the organs will not be | his place of abode. He can select the food he feeds 
stimulated to action. And yet, strange as it may | upon, and by the exercise of his reason can frequently 
appear, an excessof any of these aids togrowth may | OVercome the obstructions that lie in his way. Ob- 
defeat the end in view. Too rich a soil, with plenty | servation and experience teach him the laws govern- 
of water, aided by heat, tends to make the plant all | ing life. Hence there would seem to be no reason 
body at the expense of flower and fruit. The riotous why he should not be perfectly developed. But 
life it leads tends to its destruction. In certain the advantages he possesses may, under certain cir- 
stages of its growth the moisture it loves so well may | cumstances, prove a source of evil to him, They 
form globules on its leaves, which the heated rays ! bring him into contact with others of the same spe- 
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cies in such a way thata rivalry springs up between 
them as to around 
The animal in him, seeking its own welfare, 
makes him aselfish being. Hence the necessity of 
his having a Others 
have rights as well as he and a sense of justice (or 
what is due to another) becomes a law of his life. He 
suffers physical pain which may be relieved by the 
ministrations of others, and learns the value of sym- 


who shall share the blessings 
them. 


higher law to govern him. 


Thus step by step his higher nature 
is evolved from the lower. If he is wise he learns 
that it is best that he too shonld labor for the things 
that tend to make life comfortable and happy. In 
his case, as in that of the plant, the food necessary to 
the support of life, when too easily obtained leads to 
a riotous manner of living, which lays the foundation 
for diseases that interfere with the laws of life, that 
dwarf the vigor essential to the development of his 
mental powers and prevent too often the evolution of 
those spiritual faculties which make the real man. 
Now the great question for us all to consider is, Shall 
the life we live on earth be such as will tend to the 
development of our spiritual] being, or shali it be de- 
voted exclusively to the things connected with earth ? 

If, like the beast, man has no life beyond the 
grave, it would seem wise in him to do as they do, 
eat, drink, and be merry while he can. But if the 
high aspirations that move him to be better than he 
is are founded on the truth, and there is a germ 
somewhere in his nature that needs to be developed 
into a higher form of life than that he now lives, 
and will survive the body in which it isnow encased, 
it is the part of wisdom to feed it on that food which 
will adapt it to the highest form of life of which it 
Now it stands to reason that the soul 
itself cannot know the kind of food best adapted to 
this end, for it bas no experience to guide it in the 
So if there be a being endowed with more 
knowledge and wisdom than man possesses, it would 
of him. The power that 
created man, knows his nature, and what it is he 
really needs is such a power, but this power is God. 
Hence, if 


pathy and love. 


is susceptible. 


selection, 


be wise to seek counsel 


there be any way in which man can com- 
mune with God and obtain of him this information, 
it would be wise to apply to him for instruction as to 
Is this possible? Most 
men believe that in past ages this has been done by 
some men, who, acting under his influence, have 
been enabled to declare what his will is. This proves 
that if all men are identical in constitution it is pos- 
sible for each one to do what others have done, pro- 
vided the conditions are the same. 

What are the conditions required in this case? 
There must be a hungering after that spiritual bread 
that nourishes the soul up to eternal life. We must 
believe in this higher power, and that he will feed 
bischildren. Wemust be emptied of self. In hum- 
bleness of spirit we ask, and the promise is we shall 
receive. We knock and the door is opened. We 
may enter the vestibule of heaven and become ac- 
guainted with God through the impressions he 
makes upon our minds. But it is declared, to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
has sent, is life eternal. 


the course he should pursue. 
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But it must not be forgotten that we are but hu- 
man, and are apt to be led astray by our surround- 
ings. We mingle with our fellow men, imbibe their 
thoughts, and conform to their customs. Instead of 
seeking counsel of God, we are content to accept the 
opinions of men, and more especially where these 
coincide with our inclinations and desires. Thus 
environment has much to do with the growth of 
spiritual as well as of plant life. But the plant has 
no choice in the matter, while te man is at liberty 
to make his own selection. Great indeed, then, is 
the responsibility resting upon him, and terrible the 
results of his mistakes. For talk as we may of the 
love of God, and of his desire to save all men from 
suffering, no fact is better established than that the 
righteous and sinners travel in opposite directions 
and cannot reach the same goal, Ws 

Loudoun Co., Va. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 
{Meeting, Eleventh month 22, 1891.] 

PAPER: ORDER AND RELATION OF MEETINGS, 
From the very beginning of the Society, the duty of 
watching over one another for good has been a prom- 
inent object of the meeting together of the members, 
and has led by a gradual process of development to 
the present organization of the Church, and to the 
system of government which is embodied in its Book 
of Discipline. This system of discipline as there 
laid down is established and maintained by what we 
call Meetings for Discipline. 

I shall not attempt to trace the history of the es- 
tablishment of the several meetings which constitute 
this system of church government; but shall try to 
describe it as it exists at the present time, as well as 
my somewhat imperfect knowledge of the subject 
will permit. 

If we turn to page 5 of our Rules of Discipline we 
read that: 

“For the more regular and effectual support of 
the order of the Society, beside the usual meetings 
for the purpose of Divine worship, others are insti- 
tuted subordinate to each other; such as, (1) Pre- 
parative meetings, which commonly consist of the 
members of a meeting for worship. (2) Monthly 
meetings, each of which commonly consists of sev- 
eral preparative meetings. (3) Quarterly meetings, 
each of which consists of several of the monthly 
meetings, and (4), the Yeariy Meeting which com- 
prises the whole.” 

“These meetings have all distinct allotments of 
service,” and each is accountable to the next higher 
one; that is, the Preparative Meeting is accountable 
to the Monthly Meeting, the Monthly to the Quar- 
terly, and the Quarterly to the Yearly Meeting. 

1. Theservice performed by the Preparative Meet- 
ing is clearly indicated by the name, the object of this 
meeting being in general simply to digest and pre- 
pare such business as may properly be laid before the 
monthly meeting to which it reports. Applications 


for admittance into membership and cases of the vi- 
olation of discipline which have been passed upon by 
the overseers are considered by this meeting before 
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passing to the monthly meeting. The queries be- 
longing to the meetings for discipline are read and 
considered in the meetings, as are also the answers 
prepared by the overseers preparatory to their further 
consideration in the higher meeting, and the advices 
too are read therein. 

These meetings may organize and maintain 
schools, through committees, and establish funds for 
their support. 

The preparative meetings are held monthly, 
usually at the close of the mid-week religious meet- 
ing, although in some cases they are held on First- 
days. Occasionally in the case of a preparative and a 
monthly meeting consisting of the same individual 
membership, the preparative meeting is not held; 
and for somewhat similar reasons there are a few 
other instances in which it is not held. 

It possesses no legislative or judicial functions, 
but is simply the convening for buainess of the mem- 
bers of a Particular Meeting. In other words the par- 
ticular meeting is the smallest formed meeting for 
worship in the Society, and the preparative meeting 
is the particular meeting in a business capacity. 

2. The Monthly Meeting, the most important busi- 
ness meeting of the Society, is composed of the mem- 
bers of its one or more constituent preparative meet- 
ings. Its meetings are held monthly, as the name 
indicates. Its powers are essentially of a judiciary 
character. All the common concerns of the Society 
are brought before it. It receives convinced persons 
into membership, grants certificates of removal, sets 
parties at liberty to marry, and has the care and 
oversight of marriages, considers and disposes of the 
cases of offenders, disowning them when the circum- 
stances require it, and is the only body which can 
thus disown, sets ministers at liberty to travel in the 
ministry within certain limits, keeps a regular record 
of the births, marriages, and deaths of its members, 
originates proposed changes in the discipline of the 
Society, prepares for publication suitable memorials 
of deceased Friends, appoints elders, at the recom- 
mendation of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and 
subject to its approval, it decides whether or not a 
member has a gift in the ministry and is to be recog- 
nized asa minister. It receives from the Prepara- 
tive Meeting the reports of such cases of offences 
against the discipline as require action, and the an- 
swers to the Queries, which have been prepared by 
the Overseers, and which embrace the general state 
of the Society. Subject to the approval of the quar- 
terly meeting, it may “setup” or “lay down” its 
subordinate meetings for worship or business. The 
members of meeting may be attenders at some par- 
ticular meeting, but their membership is held in the 
Monthly Meeting, which alone grants certificates of 
removal, permitting the transfer of membership 
from one place to another. 

The greatest powers seem to be lodged in the 
monthly meeting, but all of its acts are subject to the 
approval of the next higher body, the Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Its meetings are held monthly, usually at the 
time of the mid-week religious meeting, and taking 
the place of the latter, although in some instances it 
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is held on some other day, or at another hour, and in 
a few instances it is held on First-days; especially 
where the membership is scattered over « wide ex- 
tent of territory. 


It usually embraces two sessions, one for worship, 
and the other for business. 

3. The Quarterly Meeting consists of several 
monthly meetings, and is held once in three months. 

It receives the answers to the Queries prepared 
and sent up to it by its constituent monthly meet- 
ings, and frames a summary answer to each, once in 
each year, to be transmitted to the Yearly Meeting. 
It assists the monthly meetings when asked, or 
whenever such assistance seems necessary ; receives 
from those meetings any proposed changes in the 
Discipline of the Society, and acts upon the same, 
forwarding the proposition, if approved, to the Year- 
ly Meeting; approves or disapproves of the “ setting 
up” or “laying down” of subordinate meetings, and 
passes upon such appeals from the decisions of the 
monthly meetings as may be made to it. It con- 
siders such memorials of deceased Friends as have 
been acted upon by the monthly meetings, and for- 
wards the same, when approved, to the Representa- 
tive Committee of the Yearly Meeting. Its endorse- 
ment of the Monthly Meeting’s certificates of min- 
istering Friends, who desire to go beyond the limits 
of the Yearly Meeting, is necessary. Its functions 
appear to be advisory to the subordinate meetings, 
and preparatory to the Yearly Meeeting. It, too, 
consists of two sessions, one for worship in which all 
the members join, after which the men and women 
meet in separate business sessions. 

4. The Yearly Meeting is composed of the quar- 
terly meetings and embraces all the members of the 
Society within certain limits of territory, and is the 
highest body in the Society. 
legislative and judicial. 


Its functions are both 
In the former capacity it 
adopts, or establishes, the rules of discipline ; and in 
the latter it tries such appeals as have come up to it 
from the decisions of the quarterly and the monthly 
meetings. It exerts an advisory, or supervisory, con- 
trol over the other meetings. At its sessions the 
answers to the Queries which bad been forwarded by 
the quarterly meetings are read and considered, and 
summary answers are adopted and recorded, which 
contain a concise but careful statement of the state of 
the Society as to the maintenance of its principles. 
It passes upon all questions which may have come 
up to it from its constituent quarterly meetings ; ap- 
points committees upon important subjects, to act 
independently, or in conjunction with similar com- 
mittees, from the subordinate meetings. When not 
in session any important matters demanding its con- 
sideration are attended to by a representative com- 
mittee, or a meeting for sufferings. 

The several yearly meetings are in no way associ- 
ated together, otherwise thanin the annual exchange 
of general epistles, and in the recognition of each 
other’s certificates to Friends in the ministry. 

The organization of each of these meetings is es- 
sentially democratic. Each subordinate meeting ap- 
points representatives to attend the next higher one; 
the object of which appointment seems simply to be 
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to ensure an attendance at the meeting, since the 
representatives have no more authority than have any 
other members who may be present. Any member 
of meeting, not under charge as an offender, may 
participate in the business on equal terms with the 
regularly appointed representatives. 

Throughout all of the meetings the system is a 
double one; the meeting of men Friends having its 
exact counterpart in that of the women Friends; 
both branches meet at the same time, and any action 
originating in one branch and affecting both, must 
be confirmed in the other branch. Men and women 
meet jointly, in general, only for worship. 

There is no presiding officer at any of the meet- 
ings; no matter is ever presented in a formal resolu- 
tion; and no decision is reached by a formal vote. 
The only officer is a clerk who records the action of 
the meeting in a minute embodying what appears to 
him to be the judgment of the meeting, as expressed 
not entirely by the majority of those who have 
spoken, but giving due weight to those whose opin- 
ions are generally recognized by the members as 
most sound or of greatest value. This minute is then 
read and formally approved, or amended, until it 
meets with general approval, when it is recorded. 

Each item of business when it first comes before 
a meeting is usually referred to a committee to be di- 
gested and put into proper shape for the action of 
the meeting, this saving much unprofitable discus 
sion, and in cases of discipline confining the details 
of the offense to the fewest possible individuals. In 
all cases the committee seeks to so thoroughly per- 
form its labors that its report may state only the most 
general fact, (if any), and the jadgment which it 
has formed, which report is generally accepted by 
the meeting. The discussion upon a question, there- 
fore, is generally confined to a consideration of the 
advisability of appointing a committee, and when 
this is agreed upon the committee is appointed in 
open meeting by any member naming a suitable 
Friend until the meeting seems satisfied with the 
number named. The persons thus named are ex- 
pected to serve unless for good reasons the meeting 
decides to release them at their own request. In the 
appointment of the standing committee, and occa- 
sionally of other committees of special importance, a 
committee is first appointed in the manner described 
to bring forward the names of suitable Friends to 
constitute the committee to be appointed. 

Thus the responsibility of individual members is 
very great, and only those who habitually attend the 
meetings for discipline can become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Society's affairs and methods. 

The effect of the organization is to emphasize the 
importance of the monthly meetings, and to require 
of those who would be faithful Friends a faithful at- 
tendance upon these meetings. 

The relations of the several meetings to its mem- 
bers are such that any member who stands upon 
sure ground has unlimited opportunity for usefulness 
in the Society not only in his particular meeting, but 
in each of the superior meetings; an opportunity 
which itis to be feared is not fully understood or 
appreciated by many earnest minds. 
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SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 

On Eleventh month 22nd. we began the consideration of 
our Society in relation to Church government, the first 
topic under the head being “The Order and Relation of 
Meetings.”’ The subject was presented in a paper prepared 
and read by Arthur Beardsley, who gave us a clear and 
forcible statement of the respective duties of the Prepara- 
tive, Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings, and of 
their interdependence. 

The business of the Preparative Meeting “is clearly in- 
dicated by its name, its object being in general to digest 
and prepare such business as may properly be laid before 
the monthly meeting to which it reports” “It 
no legislative or judicial functions but issimply the conven- 


possesses 


ing for business of the members of a particular meeting. 
In other words the particular meeting is the smallest formed 
meeting for worship in the Society, and the Preparative 
Meeting is the Particular Meeting in a business capacity.” 

The Monthly Meeting is the most important business 
meeting of the Society, and all its common concerns are 
brought before it,—offenses against the discipline, applica- 
tions for membership or removal, applications for minutes 
to visit other The greatest 
lodged with this body, “but all its acts are 
approval of the next highe r body, 

The functions of the Quarterly Meeting “appear to be 


meetings, etc powers are 
subject to the 


the Quarterly Meeting.” 


adlvisory and supervisory tothe subordinate meetings and 
preparatory to the Yearly Meeting” 
members of the 


“ which embraces all 
Society within certain limits of territory 
and is the highest body in the Society. The functions of 
the Yearly Meeting are both legislative and judicial, in the 
former capacity adopting and establishing the rules of 
discipline, and in the latter trying such appeals as may 
have come up to it from the decisions of the quarterly and 
monthly meetings.” ‘The answers to the queries into the 


State of Society, which have come up in regular order 


through the subordinate meetings, are finally considered 
and recorded here. The Representative Committee has 


power to actupon important matters which may come up 
for decision between the sessions of the Yearly Meeting. 
The essentially democratic organization of these meetings 
was noted, the representatives appointed by each subor- 
dinate meeting to attend the next higher having no more 
authority than any others of the 


members who may be 


present. The method of procedure by the appointment of 
committees and the duties of the clerks were touched upon, 
and the paper closed with a few words in regard to the 
responsibility of individual members to habitually attend 
the meetings for discipline, in order to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Society's affairs and methods, and able 
to advance its best interests 

Several friends spoke in appreciation of the interest of 
the paper, and of the completeness and beauty of the sys- 
tem which it described. 

Then adjourned. 


Diversity of worship has divided the human race 
into seventy-two nations. From all their dogmas I 
have selected one.—Divine Love.— Persian. 


Thou canst not see grass grow, how sharp soe’er thou 
be, 

Yet that the grass has grown thou very soon canst 
see ; 

So, though thou canst not see thy work now prosper- 
ing, know 

The print of every work, time without fail shall show. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PEACE. 
BY A MEMBER OF OHIO YEARLY MEETING OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

“Ler us have peace.” This expression of U. 8. 
Grant, one of the greatest prodigies of the generation 
just passed, contains a significance that, in my view, 
is worthy of the deepest thought and consideration 
of every mind devoted to the cause of elevating 
mankind to the level of the Christian character, as 
exemplified and taught by the founder of our religious 
faith. 

The doctrinal faith of all Christendom is profess- 
edly based upon the life and teachings of Jesus, whose 
counsel and admonition, as orally delivered to those 
under his immediate teaching and as handed down 
to us through the medium of the Scriptures for our 
light and instruction, is authority that requires no 
demonstration to show that the Gospel he was called 
to illustrate to the Jewish people (and through them 
to all the families of mankind),was a Gospel of Love 
and Peace. 

Where is there a Christian mind, that has come to 
an experimental sense of the Truth, as exemplified 
in the maxims: “ Love your enemies,” “ Do good to 
them that hate you and persecute you,” etc., that can 
regard these solemn utterances, in the ministry of 
Jesus, as not binding upon every religious organiza- 
tion (as well as upon every individual) that professes 
a belief in His name? Can it be possible that the 
outward Law, as given by Moses (which was de- 
clared to be only as a schoolmaster to lead unto 
Christ), is looked upon by religious professors of the 
nineteenth century as standing precminent, and of 
higher authority, than the experimental teaching of 
the Holy Pattern, of the Christain faith ? 

And would it not seem clear to the understanding 
of every disinterested and reflecting mind, that the 
great mass of professing Curistians, who accept the 
proposition that “ war is justified by the Scriptures,” 
do not stand upon the principles of the Gospel as 
promulgated by the highest outward authority ever 
vouchsafed to mankind ? 

If we turn to the outward and legal dispensation, 
as instituted by Moses, whose laws were adapted to 
the low and dark state of the people of that age and 
generation, they were certainly designed as the peo- 
ple were obedient to them, to lift to a higher level, 
wherein they could realize the more exalted and spir- 
itual teachings of Him who came as the direct repre- 
sentative of the wisdom and power of God. Are we 
not bound through the opening of the light dispensed 
to us to accept and trust his counsel, and leave the 
teachings of the Mosaic ritual for such as have not 
advanced to a sense or recognition of the higher or 
spiritual law of light and love ? 

While I have no liberty to condemn such as have 
not yet come to the higher or Gospel state, and are 
still bound in the chains that superstition has forged 
for them, I must lend my influence in encouraging 
my fellow-beings to use the instrumentalities within 
their reach to raise not only themselves, but all, toa 


higher appreciation and sense of a truly Christian 
life. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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To accomplish this end there is no other means 
that can be adopted, that can even approach the 
beauteous life, character, and teachings of Jesus 
Christ, as all must acknowledge that his life and ex- 
ample among mankind stand at the very summit of 
moral perfection, and as such are entitled to the high- 
est consideration and influence as an example to the 
world of humanity. 

We may search in vain through all the annals of 
history for as clear a compendium of the duties and 
obligations that rest upon man, as that contained in 
the Sermon on the Mount; in the face of all this evi- 
dence and example, is it possible for the world of 
professing Christians to feel themselves exonerated, 
while clinging to a faith less consistent, less pure, 
less holy than his sacred life and utterances? Can it 
be that thespiritually minded man can find rest and 
peace to his soul while trying to console himself with 
a form, a ritual, that at best is only a shadow of the 
state of perfection and light that he is endowed with 
capacity to enjoy ? 

Man being the only creation of God on which the 
gift of reason intelligence is conferred, must 
(consistent with the nature of the dispensation of 
light unfolded to him) stand nearer to the supreme 
essence than any other portion of his created work. 
In this nearness to the source of all spiritual life he 
is invested with a capacity to feel and understand its 
promptings, as a guide and instructor, in every de- 
partment of his relationship, both as to this and a fu- 
ture state of existence. 


and 


Also, through this medium he is enabled to ap- 
preciate the victory necessary to be obtained over the 
proclivities of the first or animal nature, which stands 
as the most essential part of his work in coming to 
the kingdom of Christ, which is declared to be within 
him as a principle and power, to instruct him in tie 
law of righteousness, upon which alone is founded a 
true sense of happiness and peace; the highest at- 
tainment that can operate upon the mind of men. If 
we accept the foreguing as consistent with the teach- 
ing and mission of the Founder of our Christian faith, 
is it possible as sincere and dedicated followers of 
him, whose declared mission to the children of men 
was to set an example that they should follow his 
steps, which would lead to an understanding of the 
Gospel he came into the world to exemplify, which 
Gospel he sealed by yielding his own natural life, 
rather than frustrate even one of its provisions,—a 
Gospel that breathes “ Peace on earth, and good will 
to men ?” 

How then, may I kindly ask, can any one conver- 
sant with these pure and heavenly precepts and 
teachings, for one moment presume that War, in any 
one of its phases, is justifiable or consistent with even 
the letter, much less the practical, spiritual impress 
of Christ’s Gospel, which stamps its character upon 
the bearts of all who are concerned to exemplify bya 
truly Christian life, that they are his disciples ? 

In contemplating the horrors and atrocities inci- 
dent to war, even in its most refined and seemingly 
moral aspects, who can restrain the feeling that 
seemed to animate the heart of U.S. Grant when he 
saw and felt (as noted at the head of this essay) the 
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great boon that would result to mankind from the 
cultivation of the principles of peace? A warrior by 
profession and education, yet surfeited by the scenes 
of carnage and blood that had marked his pathway, 
there cannot be a doubt that he realized in his own 
experience, the great antagonism existing between 
the precepts of Jesus and the spirit of malevolence 
engendered by yielding to the impulse of the lower 
or animal nature, and thus could exclaim: “ Let us 
have peace.” 

If war in itself is without the pale of the Gospel 
and inconsistent with the harmony that would prevail 
among mankind were they under the dominion of the 
spiritual kingdom, is it rational to suppose that any 
custom, habit, or exercise that tends to foster or keep 
alive this degenerate spirit can have the most dis- 
tant tendency to introduce or hasten the day, seen 
in vision by the Prophet, “ when the sword would 
be beaten into the ploughshare, and the spear into 
the pruning hook, and they should learn war no 
more”? 

In comparing the influence of the Gospel as por- 
trayed by every utterance, and sealed by every act in 
the life of Jesus, with the outward provisions of the 
former dispensation, is there not the clearest evidence 
of the superior wisdom and adaptation of the latter 
to every need that can be experience by mau, in ele- 
vating him to the exalted sphere he was destined by 
his Creator to occupy ; that of coming into a state of 
union and communion with the Author of his being 
that he might realize the guidance of his spirit as a 
director in the line of duty required at his hand ? 

And is it not clear to every intelligent mind that 
while the martial spirit is indulged and cultivated, 
this proclivity in man’s lower nature will preponder- 
ate over the higher gift that God has given him as 
before stated ? 

It is impossible to serve two masters; if we lend 
our allegiance to the outward nature and dispositions 
that bear rule in the external world, we must in ac- 
cordance with the nature of this element ever remain 
at enmity with the meek and self-denying Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, which breathes peace on earth and good 
willto men. In the former case the Gospel spirit 
must become subordinate to a power beneath itself 
and cannot expand to promote a growth in the ele- 
ments of a higher life that would bless and sustain 
and thus qualify the mind for the fullness of fruition 
and enjoyment. 

The bappiness of humanity is, therefore, depend- 
ent upon the choice that is made between the two al- 
ternatives set before them: If the glitter and pomp 
of the world is chosen and patriotism (so-called, but 
often improperly named) the summit of our ambition, 
let us consider what the result of all this ylory to 
us as individuals will It is evidently only ot 
earth, and all earthly glory must wither and fade and 
perish with the using. There is no element of an 
eternal nature in it, and therefore cannot be of the 
nature of God who inhabiteth Eternity. And as he 
in his wisdom and goodness has endowed his creature, 
man,with a sufficiency of his own nature to constitute 
him a living soul capable, when brought in toa condi- 
tion of harmony with the source and center of all | 


be. 
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spiritual and eternal life, of enjoying him forever, 
is there not in this divine arrangement for the spir- 
itual happiness of man, a sufficient stimulus to guard 
him from any and every indulgence and practice that 
could tend in the least to hazard the state of tran- 
quility and peace that would flow from obedience to 
his laws ? 

The experience of the wise and good through all 
the ages that have passed, seems fully to demonstrate 
that no evil, in thought or act, can be overcome and 
made subject to the law of Grace and Truth, while 
the evil, whatever it may be, still rules and controls 
the heart. The law of God is pure and holy and the 
mind of man is not endowed with power to come 
under the influence of this law until overtaken by a 
sense of sorrow and for infractions of 
Through the influence of the light of 
Truth manifested (to the mind) through this me 
dium, we are made able to see that it is good, and 
good only that can redeem from the thraldom of ev:1 
To this principal that is every ready to meet the truly 
earnest and contrite heart, there must be a spirit of 
ready acquiescence and obedience. 


conviction 
known duty. 


And in this teachable state, | think I am prepared 
to say that light will be given, not only to see that 
war in all its phases is irreconcilable with the Gospel 
of Christ; but that all the exercises and customs that 
in any way tend to foster and keep alive the martial 
spirit must have a tendeacy to bear down and frus- 
trate the reign of Corist’s Kingdom inthe earth and 
retard an advancement 
Christian life. 


in the Law of Spirit and 

Toe impress upon my mind seems to draw to the 
work of calling attention to these things; not in a 
spirit that would condemn, but in Love,with an earn- 
est desire that all may examine and consider for 
themselves, and endeavor to 
come to an enlightened judgment whether the ground 
and basis upon which the G. A. R. and other kin- 
dred organizations, where so 


in this examination 


much of a military 
character is exhibited is not in contravention to the 
teachings and Gospel of Christ, thus setting an ex- 
ample to the young, that, instead of hastening the 
day when the nations of the earth shall be able to 
proclaim: “Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace and good will to men,” the opposing influence 
will have become 80 marked as to block the progress 
of the Kingdom of Love and Peace. 


these things. 


Let us consider 
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VISITS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
We left our home to renew and complete our visit in 
saltimore Yearly Meeting, on the evening of the 19th 
of Tenth month, and went by way of Philadelphia 
to fill an engagement to deliver an address on Tem- 
perance at Lansdowne, near that city. First, how- 
ever, we visited Riverton, N. J., to make a short call 
on our friends, Edward and Mary Lippincott, who 
had lately been bereaved of their son. Arriving at 
Lansdowne in the evening of the 20th, we were met 
by our friend Joseph Powell and taken to his hospit- 
able home for the night. Ono Fifth-day morning we 
had an appointed meeting at Darby, as it was the 
week of their monthly meeting here on Second-day 
previous, and although the morning proved to be 
very rainy, yeta goodly number gathered, augmented 
by the school. This meeting was felt to be owned by 
the Master, and the testimony given seemed to reach 
and tender many minds. We dined with Martha 
Dodgson, in the home of Dr. Painter, where she is 
boarding, and went home with Joseph Powell after 
the Temperance meeting, which was held in the 
evening at Lansdowne. 

The next morning we accompanied our friends, 
Olive Davis and A. Jennie Cornell, both teachers in 
Friends’ school at Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, to the school, and were present at the open- 
ing exercises, which we much enjoyed, and a little 
before noon took the cars for Baltimore, which city 
we reached in the afternoon, and were kindly wel- 
comed in the home of Joseph J. Janney, with whom 
we were to home during the yearly meeting. Inas- 
much as your correspondent has already given a 
very good synopsis of the business and exercises of 
the yearly meeting, it will be unnecessary for me to 
repeat it in this narrative. On Sixth-day, after the 
close of the meeting, and after a very interesting 
visit in the home of Eli M. Lamb, we left Baltimore 
for Alexandria, Va., and were kindly met at the sta- 
tion by James W. Roberts, and taken to his home. 
The probabilities of having a meeting here have been 
talked over, and it had been suggested that we have 
a meeting among the colored people; but we found 
on our arrival that no way seemed to open for it, and 
we were glad to rest in this hospitable home. And 
yet I could not suppress the feeling of sadness which 
came welling up as I missed the presence of the 
father so suddenly taken from it, and who was so ge- 
nial when I was last entertained by them. Seventh- 
day morning opened beautiful, clear, and balmy. 
About noon we took the boat for Mt. Vernon, which 
place has so often been described that I will not re- 
peat it. Here we were met by John Ballinger, and 
taken by him to Walter Walton’s, Walter being a 
brother of John’s wife, and a distant relative of my 
wife. After dinner we went toa meeting appointed 
at Woodlawn, and though the people were slow in 
gathering, yet a good sized meeting convened, to 
whom the message of Gospel love was given in free- 
dom, seeming to find an encouraging response. 

After meeting we went to the home of Lewis Gil- 
lingbam, and had here an enjoyable, social visit. 
After tea we started for Accotink, where a meeting 
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had been appointed in a Methodist house, and in 
which a revival meeting had been going on for the 
previous week. The house was well filled by an 
earnest, thoughtful people, to whom the practical re- 
quirements of the teachings of Jesus were opened 
and illustrated by an exposition of a text from one 
of the general epistles of Peter. A few moments 
after I sat down, an aged man arose and said: “ How 
strange! If you will go to my room at my home and 
open my Bible you will find a leaf turned down at 
the passage our brother has so clearly explained, and 
I have been studying over it for two weeks! And 
only to-day I have examined Webster’s Dictionary 
to get the meaning of some of its words, that I might 
understand it. And 
How strange!” I was told he was one of the lead- 
ing members, an “ 


now it has all been made clear. 
exhorter.” He spoke with deep 
feeling, and the loving greetings which were given as 
the meeting closed evidenced 
well received, 


that the message was 


We went home with John and Rebecca Ballinger 
for the night. 

First-day morning opened brightly, though cool. 
J.and R. B. took us in their carriage to Alexandria, 
where we took the boat for Washington, where notice 
had been given of our expectation to be present at 
their meeting on I street. This meeting was thought 
to be large for the place, several being present 


who 
had never been ina Friends’ meeting before, some 
of whom came to be introduced to us, and expressed 
with the message delivered. We 


went home to dine with Walter Ballinger and wife, 


their satisfaction 


he ason of John and Rebecca, and had an appointed 
meeting in the evening at the same place as in the 
morning. This meeting, though not quite as large as 


felt to be a favored season. At 


in the morning, was 
its close a young woman was brought forward to be 
introduced, who said this was her first attendance of 
a Friends’ meeting ; that she was a Catholic, and she 
had been much surprised to hear things opened so 
clearly upon which she had devoted much thought, 
and upon which she had reached similar conclusion 
with myself. 


} 


She appeared to be a woman of intel- 
ligence and thoughtfulness. This circumstance again 
confirmed me in my thought that in all essential 
matters, when we each come to 


another, and get at the real 


understand one 
meaning of the phrase- 
ology each uses, we are nearer of one mind than we 
think. were 
taken by Benjamin and Hannah H. Hendrickson to 
their hospitable home, and kindly entertained for 
the night. 


are accustomed to After meeting we 


Second-day morning we took the train on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad for Laurel, where we were 
met by the team of Benjamin and Sarah Miller and 
taken to their home at Mount Airy, where a most 
cordial welcome awaited us, marred only by the ab- 
sence of Benjamin, who was in Montana in pursuit 
of his duties as Indian Inspector. After dinner and a 
much needed rest, we went in the evening to Charles 
Porter’s, where arrangements had been made to hold 
a parlor meeting. A large number gathered and I 
was led into a close searching among them as well 
a3 in the way of encouragement, instancing my own 
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experience, as corroborating the testimony. It was 
a season that will long be remembered by those who 
were present. 

We dined the next day with Samuel and Eliza- 
beth Thomas at the old Thomas homestead. The 
visit here is alwaysan enjoyable one, not only for 
the genial hospitality of the inmates of the home, 
but for the many curious and beautiful trees and 
plants which they have cultivated, one of which I 
think worthy of mention here, a castor bean from 
Florida of this last 15 tol6 
feet in height, and from 3 to 4 inches in diameter at 
the ground, with branches like atree, some of the 
leaves being nearly 18 inches in diameter, and yet 
the whole tree otherwise looked like an ordinary 
castor bean plant. 


$ea30a’s growth, som3 


We went in the afternoon for tea to Granville and 
Pattie Farquhar’s, at Olney, where we met a number 
of their relatives, it being election day, and the polls 
near by. In the evening we were at a meeting with 
the colored people near Sandy Spring. They too had 
been carrying on a revival, and when we arrived the 
house was nearly filled to its seating capacity. The 
minister kindly said that he would give the meeting 
entirely to my charge, but the impression came 
quickly that would not be best, and so I told him he 
might conduct the opening services, and they sang 
a couple of hymns, with a fervent prayer between. 
The singing was the most melodious I had ever lis- 
tened to. At its conclusion | rose and told them the 
object of all religious devotion was to enable us to get 
to Heaven, and my mission there that evening was 
to tell them how I understood we might do so. Then 
in as simple a language as I could command, I ex- 
plained that Heaven was a state of mind, in which 
God had the rule and government, and then illus- 
trated it by explaining some of the teachings of Jesus. 
They listened with profound attention and with but 
little of their usual loud responses, and I was told 
afterward that those living in the families of Friends 
could and did understand all I said, and 
were much gratified that I had been among them. 
After meeting we went home with William W. and 
Mary Moore. 


said they 


Fourth-day was their monthly meeting, and there 
was also a favored meeting, as well as the meeting 
of ministers and elders, which followed. ,. We re- 
turned to William W. Moore’s to dine, and then 
went to Roger Farquhar’s to tea, and after tea 
to Rockville, toa meeting in a hall. This meeting 
was small, owing to some prejudices existing regard- 
ing Friends, but some who were there by special re- 
quest said to me: “If we had known half we were 
to get at this meeting, this hall would have been full, 
as it will be the next time you come.” Sol felt 
paid, if under the Master’s guiding hand I may be 
able to remove some of these prejudices, and open 
the way for a hearing of the truths we have to de- 
liver. We returned to R. Farquhar’s for the night. 

J. J. Cornet. 

LAKE TULARE, a large body of water in Califor- 
nia, is said to be disappearing through the streams 
which supply it being used for irrigation purposes. 
—Exchang: 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 19, 1891. 
THE ABOMINABLE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 
UNQUESTIONABLY, one of the most shocking and the 
most shameful features in the governmental affairs of 
the world, is the system pursued in India, by which 
the culture of opium is maintained and the drug is 
forced into China forsale. Criticism of this has been 
freely made for years, and lately a strong movement 
has been organized in England to break itup. Noth- 
ing that we could say or are likely to say in this arti- 
cle would be stronger in denunciation of it than the 
language which has been employed in England. Re- 
cently an appeal has been issued by a native Hindu 
from Calcutta, Hira Lal Kumar, in which the facts of 
the case are effectively presented. Under the sanc- 
tion and control of the Government of India, about 
ten millions of pounds, or five thousand tons, of 
opium is annually grown in that country, one-fourth 
of which is consumed there, and the remainder ex- 
ported to Chinaand other countries. The production 
of this opium is so important a source of revenue to 
the Government, that within a few days Lord Lans- 
downe, the English viceroy, in a speech at Calcutta, 
referred to the Anti-opium movement in India as a 
serious threat of disaster to his finances. It is indeed 
true that the resources of India have been so ex- 
hausted by the policy which the English Government 
has pursued, since it obtained control of that country 
a century ago, that its affairs would be conducted 
with great difficulty if the revenue from opium were 
abolished; yet the slightest examination into the 
moral aspects of the case, discloses how impossible it 
is that any rulers who regard conscience as having a 
right to influence public policy, would maintain so 
horrible a form of revenue. In his address upon the 

subject, Hira Lal Kumar says; 
“This immoral and wicked traftic has been originated, 
advocated, conducted, and supported by the Englishmen 


who govern India, and by them alone, and it is for their in- 





terest, and they are responsible before God at the last day 
of judgment. After annexing territories after territories, 
and dethroning the Hindu princes gradually and reducing 
them to beggary and slavery, the Anglo-Indian rulers 
adopted the opium policy to satisfy their ever-increasing 
and never-ceasing greed of gain, and that at the cost of the 
morality of 700,000,000 of the Hindus and the Chinese. 
This so-called trade, we are sorry to say, has brought dis- 
grace upon the name of 


very Christian nations in the 
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heathen lands, owing to their unchristian conduct; it has 


destroyed the labor of the Christian missionaries who work 
under the burning’ sun in countries far from home and 
friends, and often at the risk of their lives. Only fifty 
years ago our grandfathers did not dream that opium would 
bring ruin upon us, and now from the statistical reports of 
the Government and from the history of the opium curse 
itself we can prophesy with absolute certainty that this 
opium tratlic will bring the same calamities, if not worse 
ones, to the other nations of the world, if it is allowed to 
continue longer. We understand that it has already 
reached the houses of many wealthy and educated men and 
women of America. Neither law nor the vigilance of the 
police can prevent the smuggling of the drug The only 
remedy is to limit its production and manufacture for med 
ical purposes.” 

The appeal thus made from India is not stronger 
than would be made by the people of China. The 
sale of opium in that country by English merchants 
connected with the India culture rests entirely upon 
force. The Chinese Government protested from the 
first against the import of opium, and it was forced 
upon them by the English at the muzzle of the can- 
non in the wars of 1840-42 and 1857. We believe it 
is true that at no time since those wars have the lead- 
ing men of China failed to express their resentment 
at this compulsory sale of the drug to their people. 
They uniformly assert that it has done them enor- 
mous harm,and that the demoralizing effects of it are 
noticeable in many directions. While they have not 
been able to oppose seriouslythe superior force of the 
English navy, they refrained from making the de- 
mand that the traffic should be stopped, but they 
have not ceased to protest against it. The policy 
pursued in India therefore works a double wrong, in- 
juring the people of two countries at once, and the 
appeal which is made by Hira Lal Kumar expresses 
no more than would be said by men in China dealing 
with the same case. The philanthropists in England 
who have encouraged the movement against this 
abominable system deserve our sympathy and sup- 
port, and it is gratifying to find among them many 
members of the Society of Friends. 


BIRTHS. 
ZAVITZ At Coldstream, Ontario, Eleventh month 9, 
1891, toS. P. and Ida Zavitz, a son, who has been named 


Daniel Russell 


DEAIRS, 
BARCK LOW ,— Near Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth 
5, 1s01, Sarah, widow of Joseph H. Barcklow, in her 78th 
year. 
BETTS 


of the late Mahlon Betts, of Wilmington, Del., in the 97th 


On the 12th of Twelfth month, 1391, Mary, wife 


year of her age \ life-long member and for many vears an 


elder of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 


BROTHERTON.—On Fourth-day, Eleventh month 25, 
1891, at Dover, N. J., at the home of J. E. Vail, Rebecea, 
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widow of the late Elijah Brotherton, aged 85 years and six 
onths 
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ABRAHAM W. HAINES. 


There passed from our midst a few weeksago, (Eleventh 


uplification of 


month) one whose long life has been an e 
what is possible in carrying out the precepts of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

Our friend, and brother in the church, Abraham W 
Haines, was almost the last of a generation of faithful ad- 
herents to the old-time usages of employer and employes 
As a builder with many workmen engaged under him, he 
was the embodiment of truth and honor, and those who had 
dealings with him realized that he understood and lived up 
to the Apostle’s rule: “I will 


works.” 


show thee my faith by my 


In the changes that have developed with the last quarter 
of acentury in methods of training for mecbanical occupa- 
tions, we may well inquire if the young men who find their 
instruction in manual labor schools and colleges of tech- 
nology, are, after all that is said in favor of such training, 
as thoroughly taught and as uprightly trained, as were those 
young men who enjoyed the instruction and the oversight 
of master workmen like our deceased friend. 

While in the busy world of trade and traftic our friend 
was honored and esteemed ; it was as husband, father, and 
friend that the sterling qualities of his nature shone with 
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full brightness. The hospitality of his home was never 
measured ; all who came within his door felt the genia! at- 
mosphere that gave hearty welcome, and none who were in 
need were sent empty away. 

It is not always that husband and wife are in sweet ac- 
cord in those acts of benevolence and charitable ministry 
which are ever claiming a helping hand and a heart of 


sympathy; but of our friend and his bereaved companion 


who now mourns his loss, it can truly be said, they were of 


one heart and one mind, and ever ready to do their full 
part in any endeavor for the welfare of the suifering and 
helpless, and in furtherance of the benevolentand religious 
efforts undertaken by the Society. And this was continued 
throughout the more than fifty years of happy wedded life 
they were permitted to enjoy together. 

Abraham W. Haines accepted with great reluctance the 
oftice of elder in Green Street Monthly Meeting, to which 
he was appointed a few years ago, a fear of his unworthi- 
ness to fill so responsible a position holding him back ; but 
in the humility that prepares for usefulness he occupied the 
place assigned him to the satisfaction of the meeting, until 
the summons came to give up his stewardship. 

His illness was protracted, running through many 
During the whole period 


he was lovingly nursed and tended by 


weeks of extreme prostration. 
his own family, 
until the parting came. A large gathering of friends and 
business associates met with relatives to pay the sad tribute 
of respect and affection. The occasion was solemn and im- 
pressive. Testimony was borne to his upright life as an 
example of what may be attained by honest, faithful en- 
deavor, and a conscience void of offense before God and 
man. His remains were interred in the burying-ground at 
Fair Hill. 
MARK PENROSE. 

This Friend, whose death was noticed last 
Fifth 


age, his parents re- 


week, was 


born in Northumberland county, Pa., month 30, 


1804. When he was four years of 
New Market 


years, and from there 


moved to Canada, where they remained 


eight Belmont 
Ohio. In 1826 he entered the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at New Harmony, Indiana 


went to county, 
, Where he remained until 1833, 
devoting his time principally to art. He then went to New 
Orleans, remaining about a year and then returned to Har- 
mony,Indiana. In 1834, he was married to Harriet Johns, 
Belmont Co., Ohio. In Fourth 
removed with his family to Illinois, and 
lived on his farm near 
184s. In 1852 he 
him. In 1869 he 


and made his home in 
month, 1844, he 
Sterling, where his wife died in 
married Lydia A. Kirk, who survives 
moved into the city of Sterling, where 
he resided at the time of his death. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of Friends’ meeting at East Jordan, IIL, in 1873, 
was one of its first appointed elders, and was continued in 
thas station for a number of years. He was a faithful and 
consistent member of the Society of Friends, a kind neigh- 


bor, honored and loved by all who knew him * 


THANKSGIVING is good, but thanks-living is better, 


— Henry. 


Ler us resolve, first, to cultivate the grace of si- 
lence ; second, to deem all faultfinding that does no 
good asin, and to resolve, when we are ourselves 
happy, not to poison the atmosphere of our neigh- 
bors by calling upon them to remark every painful 
and disagreeable feature in their daily life; third, to 
practice the grace and virtue of praise.—The Luth- 
eran, 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
Ir may be said of the Gospel of John, that far more 
than the other gospels it discloses the Divine mission 
of Jesus—it is not so much taken up with the things 
that relate to his outward manifestation—to the 
wonders of his birth, of his boyhood, and the tangi- 
ble evidences of his superhuman power, as are the 
other gospels. But in all that concerns the spiritual 
life, that bears testimony to his Divine nature and 
the oneness which it gives with the Father, John is 
the master spirit of the whole recorded history. His 
gospel was written after the others, and, according to 
the early fathers, while John was a resident of the 
Grecian city of Epbesus. It is further that 
“John had observed (according to Irenzeus), that 
in the three synoptists, visible and external things 
predominate; for this reason he wrote a spiritual 
Gospel.” The doubts that have in modern 
been expressed as to the authorship of this Gospel, 
are better understood when we consider the fact that 
it was not the usage of authors in that age, as it is 
with us, to send out their writings with their names 
appended. Yet the authors of the four Gospels were 
known, and we have them as“ the Gospel according 
to Matthew,” “the Gospel according to Mark,” ete. 
One of the reasons assigned for the doubt as to the 
authorship is, that its style is so unlike the Revela- 
tions, which are undoubtedly from the pen of John, 
that they could not have been written by the same 


said 


times 


person. A recent writer on this subject observes: 
“That the same fundamental features appear in the 
Revelations, as on almost every page of this Gospel, 
notwithstanding the infinite diversity that must ne- 
cessarily arise from a difference between history and 
prophecy. No one of impartial judgment denies 
that the Divine natwe and dignity of the Messiah 
can scarcely be declared more clearly than is done in 
the Apocalypse. Then, we find here the same key- 


note which echoes more majestically than anywhere 
else, except from the prologue to the fourth Gospel, 
and most assuredly no one can cal! it accidental that 
the only place in the New Testament, with the ex- 
ception of the prologue, where the name of Logos is 
attributed to 


hrist is in Revelations, chapter 19: 
in” 

“Still more, from tradition, we become acquainted 
with John as the most long-lived of the apostles, 
who, evidently, therefore,—if we believe in the con- 
tinuous guidance of the first witnesses by the spirit 
of Truth,—must have stood higher than all others, 
have looked deeper than all others, and have been 
further removed than all others from the contracted 
Jewish views which, in the earlier period, had un- 
doubtedly been as distinct in him as in his fellow- 
apostles. I ask, does not this very fourth Gospel 
make on you the impression that it was written by a 
man whose youth was long behind him, who had 
seen Jerusalem lying in ruins below him, and who 
had almost completely ascended in the person of 
Him on whose breast he once lay, as if to listen to 
the throbbings of that heart, and at last to explain, 
after years of silence, what he had seen, and heard, 
and lost in his indescribably blissful contemplation 
of the One so unspeakably beloved.” 
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At what time John went first among the Gentiles 
to preach the Gospel is not certainly known. It has 
been commonly supposed that he remained in Judea 
until the war with the Romans, and that he went 
into Asia Minor about 70 A. D., where ecclesiastical 
history informs us he spent the later years of his life 
mostly in Ephesus. His banishment to the desolate 
island of Patmos in the .zean Sea is supposed to 
have been during the persecution of Domitian, who 
died A. D. 96. After the return from Patmos, he re- 
sided at Ephesus until his death. It is believed that 
he was the only one of the apostles who died a nat- 
ural death. He could not have been far from 100 
years old at that time: he was buried at Ephesus. 
It is recorded of him that in his later years he was 
not able to speak at any yreat length. He had to be 
carried into the meetings, and was accustomed to say 
nothing but this, * Little children love one another.” 
When asked why he always dwelt upon the same 
thing, he replied, “ Because it is the Lord’s command, 
and if this be done, it is sufficient.” 

The Scripture for the next six 
months pass again to the Old Testament, taking for 
the subjects of study the Prophecies. They will thus 
embrace much of the historical matter which has al- 
ready been gone over in the lives of the kings of Is- 
rael, from Sanl to the downfall of the nation, yet 
there is much in the prophecies that will make the 
next course of lessons full of interesting material, 
which may be studied with profit by the older classes 
into whose hands they will be given, and it is to be 
hoped that as far as is possible every such scholar 
will seek, through every available means for all the 
knowledge that may throw light upon the time, and 
the incidents connected with the subject under con- 
sideration. It is only as we do this that we gain any 
intelligent insight into the history of religion as it 
was held and believed in among the Hebrew people, 
through whom the truths of the Christian faith have 
been received. 


Lessons will 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
{In the Care of Thomas E. Hogue and Mary C. White, 
Webster City, lowa.] 
PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tus convened in the meeting-house near Marietta, 
Marshall county, Iowa, on Seventh-day, the 5th inst. 
Indications of boisterous and inclement weather had 
softened into what might be usually expected of the 
locality in this season of the year. The meeting of 
ministers and elders, Seventh-day morning, was fairly 
well attended, and reports were received from the 
preparative meetings of that body,—two of them in 
regular form, the other private information, of the 
the weakness of the meeting at Prairie Grove, and a 
statement of the causes leading to such a condition. 
The meeting united in forwarding a statement of the 
case to the quarterly meeting, requesting them to ad- 
vise the monthly meeting to increase the number of 
select members, as discipline permits, as often as cir- 
cumstances require. Sympathy was also expressed 
for tbem in their present weak condition. 

The quarterly meeting proper met immediately 
after the adjournment of Select Meeting. The voice 
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of supplication soon arose commending the meeting 
and its interests to the love of the Everlasting God. 
The exercises of those who appeared in vocal testi- 
mony were brief, but fervent and impressive. 
Benjamin F. Nichols elucidated the truth that 
“Obedience is better than sacrifice.’ If we are in 
harmony with the spirit of truth it is easier to do 
right than wrong. These harmonious relations are 
sustained by the bread of spiritual life; obedience to 
little duties strengthens us for the performance of 
greater ones, when they are required. But we disre- 
gard this principle; smal! deviations are followed by 
larger ones, and then it is that sacrifice becomes ne- 
cessary. but how to keep ourselves 
scholars in the school of Christ, vur watchword the 
still, small voice within. 


much better 
Grounded upon this rock, 
we will not be disturbed by the diversity of views 
or doctrines fabricated by man. 

The boundless love of God was the central thought 
of Thomas E. Hogue’s brief address. The true love 
of the Gospel dispensation extends to and embraces 
every human sou]. Love to God and man is the true 
Judged by this standard how many 
fail to reach the full measure of religious growth, for 


test of religion. 


this love must be the living experience of each indi- 
vidual soul. Man, with all bis powerful natural 
propensities, must come under the power of this love 
before he can realize the beauty and grandeur of the 
Christian life. 

The business meeting then followed. In the ab- 
sence cf the clerks, Loretta Nichols and Elijah Hogue 
supplied the vacancies. 
representatives from the three monthly meetings 
comprising this quarter, all were found to be present, 
which, considering the distance to be traveled. and 
the season of the year, was regarded as something 
unusual, and called forth expressions of satisfaction. 
Representatives were reminded that a written or 
printed report sometimes seems cold and lifeless, but 
a verbal report from one who has been touched with 
the inspiration of an earnest assembly, carries with 
it lifeand encouragement to the home meeting. The 
communication from the select meeting referred to 
in the report of that body, received favorable consid- 
eration, and alively expression of interest followed. 

It was urged that select meetings needed an infu- 
sion of strength, such as could only be obtained from 
the young and vigorous life of the body of the meet- 
ing. Another Friend said we must take hold of 
Christian work wherever found. If we want the 
power of our Society to be felt outside of it, we must 
strengthen its weakness. Unity was expressed with 
the recommendations of the select meeting, and they 
were referred to the monthly meetings. 

An epistle was received from Nebraska Half Year 
Meeting,and read to the expressed satisfaction of the 
meeting, and a committee was appointed to prepare 
areply. Little outside of routine business claimed 
attention, and after a concern had been expressed by 
Thos. E. Hogue for a parlor meeting, and united in, 
the meeting adjourned, to meet at West Liberty in 
Third month next. 

Despite the rough roads, and sharp winds, a 
thoughtful and earnest company assembled at the 


On calling the names of the 
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residence of Nathan Edsall in the evening. Rather 
more than the usual number participated in the ex- 
ercises, and a feeling of loving fellowship permeated 
the company. The commingling of young and old 
in these social religious gatherings is felt to be mu- 
tually strengthening. The voice of prayer was 
heard, and reverent hearts responded to the earnest 
words of the beloved mother in Israel. While there 
was evidently some difference of opinion among those 
there gathered, the unity of feeling was most marked, 
and all rejoiced in the privileges of the occasion. 
When the hour arrived for the meeting for wor- 
ship, on First-day morning, the house was comforta- 
bly filled by a waiting, worshipful congregation. The 
silence was broken by Benj. F. Nichols with the 
Scriptural quotation: “Thou shalt have no other 
” He deplored the tendency of man- 
kind in all ages to leave the substance, and substi- 
‘ute in its stead a shadow. Man’s true, spiritual 
knowledge of God comes from within. 


God before me. 


We are sur- 
reunded by evil, but it must be for a purpose, or God 
would not so place us. He has given us the key of 
knowledge by which we may escape from the castles 
of evil into the paths of virtue. But virtue is not 
innocence; we are naturally innocent, but virtue is 
acguired. Weare surely progressing, asa backward 
glance at the conditions described in history will 
prove, in spite of the wickedness and corruption by 
which we are surrounded. God’s work is broaden- 
ing and deepening; we are enjoying the fruits of the 
faithfulness and knowledge, the toil and suffering, of 
preceding generations, and our sacrifices and labors 
will benefit those who come after us. Too many of 
us are idol worshippers, looking to the outward, 
written word rather than to the true inward light. 
We should not shield ourselves by claiming igno- 
rance, for the Christ within will enlighten us if only 
we allow it uninterrupted entrance. 

A friend expressed the belief that God is no re- 
epecter of persons, and that his will may be clearly 
discerned. The spirit that inspired the truths of the 
Bible is still operative,—we must ba true to small indi- 
cations of duty before larger measures are required. 
We were encouraged to believe that although the 
temptation to err is often quick as a flash of light, 
yet the work of the saving spirit is equally rapid, if 
only we invoke its aid. 

At the close of this meeting a bountiful repast was 
served to all those gathered, and after all had been 
satisfied, and the many baskets of fragments gath- 
ered up, the First-day School Quarterly Conference 
was called to order by the assistant clerk, Lilian Ed- 
sall; in the absence of the clerk, Harry P. Hartley, of 
Highland, Ia., was appointed forthe day. Ali schools 
reported, and all delegates were present, one school 
not sending any, as it had been laid down for the 
winter. Marietta school reported the collection 


taken on the first First-day of each month was for 
the benefit of their own school, the remaining First- 
days the amount was forwarded to Martha Schofield, 
for the benefit of Aiken, S. C., colored schools. The 
amount sent averages about $20 per year. 

The programme rendered by the Marietta school 
(with some outside numbers), was especially worthy 
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of remark and commendation, the class exercise 
conducted by Horace Nichols being very pleasing. 
Other exercises and recitations were very satisfac- 
tory, and the three papers read dealt with their sub- 
jects in a clear and forcible manner. With expres- 
sions of satisfaction from a number of Friends, the 
meeting concluded, M.C. W. 


FROM HIGHLAND, INDIANA. 

Thinking that some word from Blue River, the parent 
stem of Blue River Quarter, might be of interest, I send 
some thoughts as they present themselves 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held at Clear Creek, 
Ill., last Seventh-and First-day, the 28th and 29th. [A re- 
port appeared last week.—Eps.] Clear Creek is a dis- 
tance of 300 miles from the little river that has furnished 


the name | 


It is within the easy recollection of the writer 
when Blue River Quarter was held alternately between 
the meetings of Blue River and Honey Creek, Ind., but 
there were at this early period some earnest Friends settled 
on the broad prairies of Illinois, and some of them occa- 
sionally got to the Quarter in Indiana. Towards these a 
lively interest was awakened in the members here, and con- 
cerned Friends and committees from here traveled in car- 
riages over the long distance to hold worship among them, 
to strengthen their borders, for the establishment of meet- 
ings at their homes. For this reason I have designated 
Blue River as the parent stem of the later western growth 
of our Quarter. Honey Creek having once divided with 
slue River in having the Quarter, is now as a meeting ex- 
tinct. Rachel Hoggatt, the aged Friend, whose death was 
lately published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
was a much valued member of that meeting,and seemed to 
be the especial choice of Priscilla Cadwalader, as her trav- 
eling companion in the ministry. Before the separation in 
the Society, while Rachel yet bore the maiden name of 
Johnson, we find their names recorded on the same papers. 
The long distance to Clear Creek is considered almost a 
sufficient reason for representatives not attending the 
quarter at this season of the year It is not felt there or 
here, that interest is any abated, but where the body can- 
not go the spirit travels,and Friends believe this is a 
strength imparted 

As we listened to the strong, encouraging words that 
fell from the lips of Elwood Trueblood in our meeting, 
First-day, the 29th, we wished that thousands, instead of 
less than a hundred, might have been listeners. Taking 
the ground that the better understanding of God's laws ele- 
vates his people, and fits them for a spiritual growth, he 
exclaimed, “ O, for some Borden, to know our needs here, 
and plant an institution of learning in our midst, from 
which the young might gather knowledge that would re- 
dound to their Maker’s praise.” (Professor Borden, to 
whom he referred, learned geologist and scientific man, 
who, in his love for knowledge, has founded an institution 
of learning near New Albany, Ind., at his own expense and 
has equipped it with everything that money and experi- 
ence could provide. It offers a chance for study hard to 
find elsewhere. E. H. T. 

FROM BENJAMINVILLE, ILLINOIS. 

In response to the request of the Editors of Western 
Department of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Benja- 
minville Monthly Meeting, approving the recommenda- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting, appointed Elizabeth H. Coale 
and Rebecca A. Brown, to fill the office of correspondents 
for the meeting, urging them to diligence in the work and 
to an effort to spread the circulation of the paper. 
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After an absence of several weeks Benjaminville Meeting 
gladly welcomed home the absent members, John and Sarah 
Benjamin, Benjamin and Mary Ann Bedell, Benjamin and 
Elizabeth H. Coale, and Edward and Sarah Ann Coale. We 
missed them much, forour meeting at best not large, was 
that much smaller, as they were among the regular atten- 
ders. We were meanwhile deprived of the vocal ministry 
of our only acknowledged minister, E. C, whose extended 
tour through the West has already been described in the 
columns ofthis paper. But the mantle seemed to fall on 
younger shoulders, for while he was absent we mostly had 
some words of counsel and encouragement from A. H. 
Brown, to good satisfaction, and a good attendance at 
The following is a little account of what E. C. 

meeting since 


meeting. 
said at one his return. He 


marks by saying, that no one could feel at 


began his re- 
home in any 
congregation with whose views and doctrines he could not 
unite; no one could while his heart was full of last 
week's work, or of plans for the coming week’s work ; the 
minister could not perform worship for his congregation 

only for himself. He felt that only as he came before his 
Master, as an empty and indeed a broken vessel 


speak to the people acceptably. 


. could he 
Some people always speak 
ofa religious lifeas a pleasant one; some speak of it as a 
life of sacrifice ; it is a life of constant struggle and conflict, 
a struggle to climb upwards and mount above the selfish 
propensities of our lower animal nature. When that is 
accomplished, we will find indeed that, Wisdom’s ways are 


ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
THE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION AT 
BOSTON. 
On the morning of Eleventh month 9th, my sister 
and myself started from Mount Pleasant, Ohio, for 
Boston, to attend the first 
eenth National Woman’s 
Union Convention. 


World's, and the eight- 
Christian Temperance 
The day was mild and sunny, 
which made a detention of a few hours at Steuben- 
ville more bearable, the cars being quite comfortable 
with open doors. At 4 p. m., we were again in 
motion, but saw very little to interest us, until we 
neared Pittsburg, where great flames from the foun- 
dries and gas wells gave almost continuous light. 
Leaving the busy city with all its wondrous indus- 
tries, we passed into the darkness, out of which we 
emerged to find ourselves nearing New York, which 
we reached early inthe morning. In the station we 
were pleasantly surprised to find our friend Joseph 
A. Bogardus waiting our arrival, and shall ever have 
a grateful remembrance of his kind and thoughtful 
attention, not only in making our way through the 
crowded streets of the great metropolis, but in view- 
ing the many objects of interest which without his 
company we would not have seen. The afternoon 
was spent in Central Park, where art and nature are 
so combined thatit is indeed a charming place. 

We left New York on the Long Island Sound 
steamer in the evening, remaining on deck as it 
passed between New York and Brooklyn which were 
sparkling with their myriad lights. The next morn- 
ing found us on the railroad again, among the stone 
fences and rocky fields of Rhode Island. Before 
noon we reached the end of our journey, and 
were landed in the city of Boston. The follow- 
ing day (the 12:h) was spent in and around Cam- 
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bridge, the first point of interest being Harvard 
University, which, with the various buildings be- 
longing toit, makes quite a village. Memorial Hall, 
erected in memory of the students and graduates 
who lost their lives in the civil war, is a beautiful 
structure; a short distance from the hall stands the 
Agassiz Museum, filled with specimens gathered from 
every part of the world, which cannot fail to interest 
all who see them: even a single hour spent in the 
museum is sufficient to enable one to realize why 
Agassiz’s collection is so noted. 

We met some pleasant people in the museum who 
were going to Craigie House, the old home of the 
poet Longfellow, and accepted an invitation to join 
them. On our way we passed the grounds where the 
Harvard “ boys” have their athletic sports, also the 
tree under which Washington took command of the 
Continental Army. Other visitors had preceded us 
at the Longfellow home, and while we waited for ad- 
mission, we spent the time very pleasantly strolling 
through the grounds. On entering the hall the sight 
of the latch on the door, reminded us that the house 
was occupied by Washington in Revolutionary times. 
Alice, one of Lonzfellow’s daughters, lives at the old 
homestead, but was then absent on account 
health. 
near by ; 


of her 
His other danghters, Edith and Allegra, live 
a son of the former, a lad of twelve years, 
kindly showed u3 through the house, and gave us 
chair, made from the 
old chestnut tree that stool by the blacksmith shop, 
and presented by his children, as a birthday gift, re- 
mains in its accustomed place 
as he used them. 


many interesting details. A 


with other things, just 


A few blocks away is the home of James Russell 
Lowell, who so recently passed to the hereafter. His 
only daughter still resides there. Tne hall, in which 
stands a handsome clock of the olden time, and the 
sunny library, lined with rows of books, with tables 
and brackets holding choice treasures of art and 
beauty, will not soon be forgotten. From these homes 
of the departed poets, we went to Mount Auburn 
Cemetery where we spent a short time among the 
beautiful things of this “city of the dead.” This 
closed our sight-seeing for the dav; we returned to 
Boston, where, on the 13th, the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union Convention assembled 
in Tremont Temple. The building was beautifully 
decorated with flags, banners, flowers, and mottoes. 
By ten o'clock, the hour for opening the Convention, 
the Temple was filled to its utmost capacity, and 
thousands were waiting outside, eager to enter. To 
accommodate these, it was announced that two other 
commodious halls would be immediately opened for 
overflow meetings and good speakers furnished. 
Very soon quietness prevailed and Frauces E. Wil- 
lard made her opening address, which was listened 
to with the most profound interest. It is not possible 
for my pen to portray the wonderful inspiration of 
the hour. Imagine that historic building packed from 
floor to highest gallery, with eager, intelligent faces, 
yet all so hushed to stillness that every sentence of 
the noble woman who spoke was heard distinctly in 
every part of the house. 

In the afternoon came the introduction of the 
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foreign delegates, who represented the Temperance 
work in Burmah, the Sandwich Islands, India, Egypt, 

South Africa, Japan, China, Great Britain, Canada, 
and Australia. The delegate from the last-named 
country spent five weeks on the ocean that she 
might see and mingle with the white ribboners of 
America. All our own States and Territories except 
Utah reported to the National Convention, with a 
total net gain of ten thousand members during the 
year. With such a crowd and hurry there was little 
opportunity for social commingling; but we were glad 
to get even a word of greeting with Phebe C. Wright 
and her companion, and William Clark and wife. 

After all that busy week of three and four meet- 
ings daily, there was yet zeal enough left to arrange 
for an excursion to Plymouth Rock, and over 250 
stood at the station on the morning of the 19th wait- 
ing for the 9 o’clock train to Plymouth. On our ar- 
rival we found that the white ribbon women of Ply- 
mouth had provided luncheon and guides, so there 
was little time lost before we were in sight of the 
rock on which it is believed the Pilgrims landed. 
Near by is the plot of ground made sacred by the 
dust of those of the little company who perished from 
privation and hardship in the first terrible winter. 
On the street leading to this, was pointed out the 
house in whica Emerson was married. The tall and 
graceful trees add much to the beauty of Plymouth 
village. 

As the faculty and students of Wellesley College 
had invited the convention to an informal reception 
in the afternoon, we returned in time to join the 
party on the 2.30 train for the College. We were re- 
ceived most cordially and shown through the build- 
ings, each in turn appearing more inviting than the 
last. The thought of all hearts seemed to be, Is there 
in all the land another such ideal spot? The forest 
of trees, the rolling ground, the perfection of grassy 
sod, the archi'ectural beauty of the buildings, and 
the silver lake, all mingling together in one charm- 
ing picture that the eye delighted to look upon. 

The founders of the College, a gentleman and his 
wife of great wealth, having lost their only boy, de- 
voted their large fortune to the improvement of the 
300 acres of ground, which twenty years ago they 
gave for this College. About 5 o’clock coffee was 
served in the President’s cozy cottage by the senior 
class. The fireplaces, adorned with brass andirons, 
upon which the stout logs blazed and crackled, sent 
forth an agreeable warmth, that added to the charm 
of the occasion. The resident physician had charge 
of our party, and her home being near the station, we 
walked together, conversing on the many interesting 
things connected with the College. 

The next two days we spent in and around Bos- 
ton, being not unmindful that there was -Faneuil 
Hall, Bunker Hill, the old South Church, and the 
North Church on Salem street, full of historic inter- 
est to every American heart. 

As previously arranged, we started home on Sey- 
enth-day, stopping in New York over First-day, 
where we had the satisfaction of attending meeting 
and First-day school at Rutherford Place. The two 
weeks we had spent in the East were full of interest, | 
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but nothing was more pleasant than the welcome 
home on the evening of the 23d. 


M. H. CARPENTER. 
Emerson, Ohio, Twelfth month 4. 


THE WORLD'S CONVENTION. 

As our correspondent has not given an account of 
the sessions of the first convention of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, a few notes 
taken from the National Temperance Advocate are 
here appended. 

The convention was held on the llth ult., in 
Faneuil Hall, and was presided over alternately by 
Frances E. Willard, President of the Union, and 
Lady Henry Somerset, President of the British Wo- 
man’s Temperance Association. Among those pres- 
ent were Mary Clement Leavitt, the Around-the- 
World Missionary, to whose labors the existence of 
the Union itself is largely due, and many other 
noted temperance workers from various parts of the 
world, 

The convention was addressed by Lady Somerset 
other exercises followed, including a Declaration of 
Principles, which was read by F. E. Willard, together 
with the Pledge, and the Preamble. At the afternoon 
session, the Treasurer’s report was read. An election 
for officers resulted as follows: Mary Clement Lea- 
vitt, Boston, Honorary President; Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Chicago, President ; Lady Somerset, England, 
President at large; Anna E. Gordon, Evanston, IIl., 
Secretary; and M. F. Williams, Montreal, Treasurer. 
A letter of friendly greeting was read from John G. 
Whittier. The Declaration of Principles and Pledge 

are as follows: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


We believe in the coming of His kingdom whose service 
is the highest liberty, because His laws, written in our mem- 
bers as well as in na ‘ in erac ire per t, convert- 
ing the soul.’ 

We eve in the gospel of the golden rule, and that 
ea in’s ha $ fe s | be an example safe and be- 
n in. We therefore formulate and 

I es ad Me Wing pledge, asking our brothers 
na umon danger imon hope to make common 
cause W s in working out the reasonable and he pful 
precepts unto the pra e of every-day lif 

PLEDG! 

ro confirm and enforce the rationale of this pledge, we 
declare our purpose to educate the young; form a better 
public sentiment; reform, so far as possible, by religious, 


ethical, and scientific means, the drinking classes: seek the 


transforming power of divine gra 


g e for ourselves and all for 
whom we work, that they and we may willfully transcend 
no law of pure and wholesome living; and finally we 
pledge ourselves to labor and pray that all these principles, 
founded upon the gospel of Christ 


FOS] , may be worked out into 
the customs of society and the laws of the land. 
To this end we plead with all good women throughout 


Christendom to join with us, heart and hand, in the holy 
endeavor to protect and sanctify the home as that temple of 


the Holy Ghost which, next to the human body itself. is 


dearest of all to our Creator, that womanhood and man- 
hood, in equal purity, personal liberty, and peace, may climb 
to those blest heights where “there shall be n« 

We ask all women, like minded with us in this sacred 


cause, to wear the white ribbon as the badge of our allegiance, 


» more curse.” 
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to lift up their hearts with us to God at the noontide hour of 
prayer, to take as their motto, “ For God, and Home, and 


Humanity,” and to unite with us in allegiance to the fore- 


going declaration of principles, and to the following sum- 
mary of our plans and purposes embodied in this preamble 
to our constitution, adopted in Faneuil Hall, Boston, U.S. 
4.. November 11, 1891 


PREAMBLE 


In the love of God and humanity, we, representing the 


world 


Christian women of the band ourselves together with 

solemn conviction that our united faith and works will, 
with God’s blessing, prove helpful in creating a strong public 
sentiment in favor of personal purity of life, including tota 
abstinence from the use of all narcotic poisons; the 


tion of the he trafl 


protec- 
the traflic in alcoholic 


the 


home by the outlawing of 


liquors, opium, tobaceo, and Impurity ; suppression Dy 


law of gambling and Sunday desecration ; the entranchis¢ 


the women of all nati ind the establishment of 


and 


from the 


ment ol 


} 
1S 


courts of national international arbitration which sha 


banish war world 
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IN FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 
the 
sity of a ministry was spoken of, one said (and his 
view seemed to be generally accepted), that he could 
see no necessity for a head in public worship. He 
might have said with equal truth that there is no ne- 
cessity to come to the meeting house to worship. 


And if worship were the only purpose in view we 


For Friends 
“ TEACHING” 


In a recent conference of Friends, whea neces- 


might well dispense with ministers and meeting- 
We have no authoritative declaration, so far 
as I can now remember, of the purposes for which 


houses. 


meeting-houses are provided, beyond the bare fact 
that people are to meet therein. What they are to do 
when assembled is left to the promptings of their 
own hearts. Whether this is wise may be ques- 
tioned. 

The synagogues of the Jews and the churches of 
the Christians, from the earliest times, were places of 
instruction as well as of worship; and such instruc 
tion was a regular part of the exercises at public 
meetings. accustomed the 
synagogues 16) and did so frequently. 
When asked High Priest of doctrine 
(Jobn 18: 20), be answered: “I ever taught in the 
synagogue and in the temple, whither the Jews al- 
ways resort; and in secret have I said nothing. Why 
askest thou me? Ask them which heard me what I 
have said.” Surely it would not be wrong to restore 
as part of our regular exercises, a usage which Jesus 
recognized and approved by practicing it like any 
other Hebrew. For it was not in virtue of his di- 
vine mission that he performed the act of teaching. 
This was expected of all Hebrews in some sort of 
order. The teaching consisted of a fixed ritual,—the 
reading of the Scriptures and commenting upon 
them. Certainly no divine commission was needed 
to perform this duty in bis day. Whether in ours it 
can be performed without such commission seems to 
be pretty much settled in the negative among Friends, 
and, as I think, without just reason. 

Washington, D. C. 


Jesus was 
(Luke 4: 


by the 


to teach in 


his 


J.D. M. 


“Or and truth will get uppermost at last.’ 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Joel Birdsall 
meeting at Germantown, in 
this 


OuR friend proposes having 
Street meeting-house, 
, at 7.30 o'clock. 


meeting, on First-day, at 


an appointed 
School 
Seventh-day) evening, 19th inst 

Also to attend ¢ hester, Pa., 
10 a. m, 


Also to be at Pr »vidence, (near on 


Media), First-day 
and Lancaster Ave- 
nue at 7.30 o’clock on First-day evening. 


afternoon at 3 o’clock, and be at 35th 
Friends are desired to extend the invitation to members, 
as well as others. } to attend 


some of the monthly meetings in Concord Quarter held in 


It is possible he may be 


able 


the early part of the coming week 


There was error instating that Joel Birdsall’s certifi- 


cate was endorsed by the Quarterly Meeting. There was 


not time to have it thus endorsed and in accordance with 


fact 


$3 correction Is due t J I 


was 


x Uni 


the discipline of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
noted on the i 


being an error of the 


> + 
>», &Lt 


minutes. Thi 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
The 


, and will ce 


SWARTHNORE COLLEGE 


yn the 23d inst 


NOTES. mid-winter holi- 


day begins yutinue until Second- 


day, First month 4th, 1892 d on the 


Work will } resume 
following day. 

The “ 
the Senior Class, will take place 
Ifth 
Gifford n Botany, gave his i 
lecture upon “ The British West Indies,” 
on the 11th inst 


Shakespeare evening,” an entertainment given by 


on Sixth-day evening, the 
Isth of Twe month 


instructor 


John ¢ istrated 


Md., 


the 


at Rising Sun 


It was the first in the course gi by 


ven 
Friends’ Normal School of that place. 

The students have the deepest sympathy for P: 
Hoadley in his affl 
seriously sick during the past week at their home 


, and 


yfessor 


ictions Both he and his wife have been 


College it was with fee 
the 


morning 


lings of sadness that 
death of Mrs. Ho 
ls now 
from 


dents received 


Seventh-day 


news of the 
Pri 


igh not vet free 


} 
i ne 


tessor 
Twelfth month 14), thor 


brother, a physician, has been with him, having 


Massachusetts for the 


purpose 


OBJECT TEACHIN( At the regu 
Frien 
.189l,ay 


Eleanor T. Ri 


imd teachers of 


['welfth month ¢ 
i } 
‘ hards 


ject 


ind read by was both int 


and instructive, the subject, “Ob leaching 


Ing 


one which schools of all grades should make a poin 


troduc 


In my own experien: 


ing whenever possible, and it lies very near my heart. 


e I can say that after I had learned 


the names as well as the locations of every t 


place both ou 


land and water as set down on the maps of that day 


that 


. I was 


shown a globe, and from one lesson I learned more 


about the study of geography than in the three years spent 
over the lessons. C 
METHODS OF TEACHING MATHEMATICS.—Prof. Simon 
Newcomb addressed a body of students at Johns Hopkins 
on the 12th inst., “The Te 


matics,” hig object being to indicat 


University, on aching of Mathe- 


some of he subjects 
which are now engaging the attention of teachers of mathe- 


matics. Among these he discussed the method of i 


ustrat- 
ing processes in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and calculus 
by means of concrete objects, such as lines upon the b 
the 
native faculty, as some maintain, but is the only sure way 
to make the pupil comprehend the processes he is dealing 
with. 


ack- 


board. This method he believed, does not dull imagi- 


The lecturer had used the method experimentally, 


in teaching elementary arithmetic, with the best results, 
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lines being used to aid in the conception of the ideas of ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, division, fractions, pro- 


7 T.A. J. 


t 
rt 


ion, percentage, etc. 


RELIGIOUS TOPICS. 
of the 


extract a paragraph explaining how ministers must expect 


ROM a recent issue of on ‘church” journals we 


or not expect to “draw 


1 the 


Commenting upon one who re- 


marked that young men of his congregation stayed 


away, a minister inquired why it was, whereupon the news- 
paper quoted says 


* The r asked 


answer them. His answer was a sermon of 


t 


preache these questions, but he did 


not 


glittering, im- 
pertinent generalities. He might have asked anotiner 
juestion ‘Why are some churches crowded and not 


mine He might have asked: * Am I dull, prosy, and in- 
artistic Is it because I don’t say anything?’ Why do so 
many men stay away from church Simply because the 


her doesn’t say anything. Men will attend church if 


the preacher will illustrate the truth with modern phrases 
and fact Che preacher is to blame rhe pulpit is modern 
but not the occupant. A preacher must be a live man if he 




















wants a full house Skull and bones will not attract a con- 
> more than vinegar will catch flies 
n this will not escape the attention of any 
think,—the complete dependence upon the 
ad w g ialities of the preach No stress is laid 
ipon the duty of attendanc No ing is said as to the 
object or character of worship Everything depends on 
the preacher being an entertaining persé It can hardly 
be claimed that this is the id of the Christian syster 
The J vndent : The first report of the General Com- 
mittee on Religious Cong e World's Fair shows a 
great deal of interest in the ing among leaders of re 
¥ s tl ill over the world, and indicates that there 
w 1 series of conferences which w excel in interest 
and agnituc iny similar meetings ever held. The propo- 
sit yr a parliament of religions, at which representa- 
tives of all faiths and nationalities shall be presented, has 
received the indorsé¢ of a large number of prominent 
men, among the ( al Gibbons, Joseph Cook, Presi- 
lent Patton, Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, Prof. Conrad 
Von Orelli, of Basle, Switzerland, | 


’r. Oliver Wendell 


Mr. Gladstone writes most cordial] 


ited Greek Catholics, though i 





n 
nion with the See, have special rights accorded 
them—marriage clergy being one of these There 
are seve I ek congregations in this country 
but the presence of married priests 1s not tole rable to the 
great body of Roman Catholics, who have invoked the au- 


thority of the Pope to prevent what they regard as a scan- 





dal Recently the Greek Catholic priests held a meeting 
in Wilkesbarre, Pa., to consider what they ought to do 
Some of the priests wanted to cut off all allegiance to Rome 
At present they are dependent on the Roman episcopacy, 
having no bishops of their own in this country. What the 
outcome will be does not yet appear 
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entific, of all 


These 


clearly demonstrated to be accepted by every honest, earnest, 


modern religions. facts need but be 


and unbiased thinker. These are statements we leave with 
the reader, for the present, to ponder over In the mean- 
time we intend to make the Reriew do the little that is in 


its power, in this line, to entice the 


young people into the 
habit of closer and deeper thinking, and of more frequent 
ind careful writing 
Hr American Institute of Sacred Literature is to hold a 
meeting in Farwell Hall, Chicago, 12th Mo. 18-21, beginning 
with Friday evening: having two sessions Saturday, one Sun- 
lav afternoon, at four o'clock, and two sessions Monday Phe 
instructors and lecturers make a long list, including the lead- 


ng“ D. D's” of the orthodox church, among whom we find 
such names as President Harper of the Chicago University, 

d President Roberts Lake Forest University Professor 
Harper writ ‘We are going to try to illumine the dark 
ress wh 1 surr ls Isaiah, Jeremial ind Ezekic I feel 
sure that tl WV means progress id that it w have 


A SERMON IN RHYME. 
Ir you have a friend worth 
Yes, 


That you love him, er 


oving, 


Love him. and let him know 


les evening 


Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 


Why should good words ne'er 
Of a friend—till } 


1@ 1s 


If you hear a song that thrills 3 


you 
Sung by any child of song, 

Praise it Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praises long 

Why should one who thrills your heart 


Lack the joy you may impart 


If vou hear a prayer that moves you, 
By its humble, pleading tone, 
nit. Do not let the seeker 
Bow | 


lo 


vefore his God alone 
Why should not your brother share 


‘two or three in prayer 


if the hot 
yrother’s weeping eyes, 
them And by kindly sharing 
Own your kinship with the skies 
Why should a 
When 


vou set ling 


tears fa 
From a | 


share 


ny one be glad 


a brother's heart is sad 


If asilvery laugh goes rippling 


Through the sunshine on his 
it. ’Tis the wise man’s saying 


For both grief 


lace, 
saare 


ind JOY @ piace 
Chere’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which 


an honest laugh has birth 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly helping hand, 
Ere 
10uld a brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer 


Speak out brave and truly 


the darkness veil the land 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 


All enriching as you go 


Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow 
So, until its happy end, 


Your shall never lack a friend 


ie 





